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sently mention, the legs of the trilobite have 
been supposed to be soft and very perishable 
paddles. 

Though much controversy formerly existed 
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us among the entomostracous crustaceafis, 

in the order of branchiopods, whose feet are 
represented by ciliated paddles, combining 
the functions of respiration and natation. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
REMARKS ON THE TRILOBITE. 
BY JACOB GREEN, M. D. 
Professor of Chemistry. 

The anatomical structure and physiological 
history of the whole family of the trilobites is 
not only involved in great obscurity, but we can 
scarcely hope that the most persevering ef- 
forts of the naturalist will ever be able to 
penetrate the darkness, or unravel the myste- 
ries, which involve the subject. No depart- 
ment in the science of organic remains has 
been pursued of late with more zeal and 
curiosity than this. The trilobite furnishes 
the earliest example of an articulated animal 
found among the ancient inhabitants of our 
globe, and though in some few existing genera 
we find certain points of analogy in their or- 
ganization, the whole race probably became 
extinct after the subsidence of the great coal 
formation. Dr. Buckland remarks, ‘“‘ No 
trilobites have yet been found in any strata 
more recent than the carboniferous series; 
and no other crustaceans, except three forms 
which are also entomostracous, have been 
noticed in strata coeval with any of those that 
contain the remains of trilobites ; so that dur- 
ing the long periods that intervened between 
the deposition of the earliest fossilliferous 
strata and the termination of the coal forma- 
tion, the trilobites appear to have been the 
chief representatives of a class which was 
largely multiplied into other orders and fami- 
lies after these earliest forms became extinct.” 

From the multitude of trilobites and frag- 
ments of trilobites which have been discover- 
ed in different parts of the world, most of 
which present nothing but portions of the 
upper shell of the fossil, the under side of 


as to the true nature of the trilobite, it is| ‘In the comparison here made between 
now admitted by all naturalists to occupy a| four different families of crustaceans, for the 
place among crustaceous animals. The ex-| purpose of illustrating the history of the long 
isting genera to which they are most analo- | extinct trilobites, by the analogies we find in 
gous in their general structure are the serolis, | the serolis, limulus, and branchipus ; we have 
the limulus, and the branchipus. In our|a beautiful example, taken from the extreme 
monograph we announced the discovery of a| points of time of which geology takes cogni- 
recent trilobite in the southern seas, near the | zance, of that systematic and uniform arrange- 
Falkland islands: this proves to be a species| ment of the animal kingdom, under which 
of the genus serolis established by Dr. Leach. | every family is nearly connected with adja- 
In the configuration of its upper shell it ap-|cent and cognate families. Three of the 
proaches exceedingly near to that of some of | families under consideration are among the 
the trilobites; the chief difference between | present inhabitants of the water, while the 
the recent and fossil animal consists in the | fourth has been long extinct, and occurs only 
crustaceous legs and antenne of the serolis.|in a fossil state. When we see the most an- 
The analogies existing between the limulus | cient trilobites thus placed in immediate con- 
and our fossil, as we mentioned in another | tact with our living crustaceans, we cannot 
place, have been shown by Dr. Dekay and | but recognise them as forming part and par- 
others. cel of one great system of creation, connected 
In further illustration of this subject, we| through its whole extent by perfect unity of 
here add, with some slight alterations, from | design, and sustained in its minutest parts by 
Dr. Buckland’s admirable Bridgewater trea- | uninterrupted harmonies of organisation. 
tise, a considerable part of his section on the| ‘ We have in the trilobites an example of 
trilobites, which exhibits in a very condensed | that peculiar, and, as it is sometimes called, 
form the facts and opinions which have any | rudimentary development of the organs of 
bearing on this enquiry. I have greater satis- | locomotion in the class crustaceans, whereby 
faction and more confidence in referring to| the legs are made subservient to the double 
his remarks, than in attempting to offer any | functions of paddles and lungs. The advocate 
thing of a similar nature drawn up by myself. | for the theory of the derivation of existing 
After mentioning that the serolis is the| more perfect species, by successive changes 
nearest approach among living animals to the | from more simple ancient forms, might ima- 
external form of trilobites, he adds, the next | gine that he sees in the trilobite the extinct 
“ approximation to the character of trilobites | parent stock, from which, by a series of de- 
occurs in the limulus or king crab, a genus | velopments, consecutive forms of more perfect 
now most abundant in the seas of warm cli-|crustaceans may, during the lapse of ages, 
mates, chiefly in those of India, and of the| have been derived; but according to this 
coasts of America. The history of this genus | hypothesis, we ought no longer to find the 
is important, on account of its relation both | same simple condition as that of the trilobite 
to the existing and extinct forms of crusta-| still retained in the ae branchipus, nor 
ceans; in it there are but slight traces of} should the primeval form of limulus have pos- 
antenne, and the shield which covers the an- | sessed such an intermediate character, or have 
terior portion of the body, is expanded entirely | remained unadvanced in the scale of organiza- 
over a series of crustaceous legs. Beneath | tion, from its first appearance in the carbo- 
the second, or abdominal portion of the shell, | niferous series, through the midway periods 
is placed a series of thin, horny, transverse | of the secondary formations, unto the present 
plates, supporting the fibres of the branchie, | hour. 
and at the same time acting as paddies for| “ Besides the above analogies between the 
swimming. The same disposition of laminated | trilobites and certain forms of living crusta- 


the animal, and the form and arrangement of| branchiz is found also in the serolis. Thus|ceans, there remains a still more important 


the organs of locomotion, seem an almost 
hopeless discovery. As the solid parts of the 
animal structure alone are for the most part 
susceptible of petrifaction, it is not to be ex- 
pected the softer portions would leave any 
traces whatever in the rocks which have en- 
tombed and so perfectly preserved these an- 
cient inhabitants of our planet; for these 
reasons, and some others which we shall pre- 


while the serolis presents a union of antenna | point of resemblance in the structure of their 
and crustaceous legs, with soft paddles bear-|eyes. This point deserves peculiar consi- 
ing the branchie, we have in the limulus a|deration, as it affords the most ancient, and 
similar disposition of legs and paddles, and| almost the only example yet found in the 
only slight traces of antennz; in the branchi-| fossil world, of the preservation of parts so 
pus we find antennz, but no crustaceous legs; | delicate as the visual organs of animals that 
while the trilobite being without antennz and | ceased to live many thousands, and perhaps 
having all its legs represented by soft paddles, | millions of years ago. We must regard 


is by the latter condition placed near branchi-|these organs with feelings of no ordinary 
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same structure, so that there can be no doubt, 
we have now the external configuration of the 
entire head or buckler of the calymene bufo. 

The anterior edge of the buckler of this 
species, as has been often observed, is marked 
by a deep groove or furrow, produced ap- 
parently by the junction of the upper and 
the under shell at this place, and which at first 
sight looks like the mouth of the animal ; in- 
deed, Professor Brongniart calls the elevated 
ridges on each side of this groove the lips. 
The mouth was, however, placed no doubt 
much farther beneath. These lips, perhaps, 
indicate the separation of the shell, through 
which the trilobite crept out, and left his cast off 
covering in the same manner as recent crus- 
taceans leave their exuvie. We know that 
the limulus polyphemus creeps through a 
somewhat similar opening, made along the 
whole anterior edge of his buckler.* In all 
our fragments, which exhibit the under sur- 
face of the buckler, the lower lip is reflected 
beneath, so as to form a kind of scroll or roll- 
ed edge, extending from one side or angle of 
the head to the other. Beneath this, and 
passing backwards towards the tail, the sur- 
face of the shell is not flat and horizontal as 
in the isotelus and limulus; but it swells up 
on each side, below the oculiferous prome- 
nences, into a kind of oval pouch, diminishing 
in breadth as it recedes, and at last terminates 
in a rounded point, below the second articula- 
tion of the vertebral column. This is the posi- 
tion of the gullar pouch or plate, when the 
animal assumes a creeping or swimming atti- 
tude ; but when rolled up in the form of a ball, 
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habits of our living crabs, I would merely | 
suggest, that the peculiar organ in the animal 
economy of the trilobite, which the gullar 
plate above described, was intended to model 
and protect, was perhaps the stomach, and that 
the spaces on each side covered the anterior 
portions of the liver. 

The upper shell of the genus calymene, 
like that of the isotelus and depleuva, natural- 
ly and obviously divides itself into three parts, 
the buckler or shield—the abdomen and the 
caudal end. This last portion in the caly- 
mene is not covered with a thick epidermis, as 
in the two genera above mentioned, the articu- 
lations being all visible and somewhat diffi- 
cult, in some species, to distinguish from those 
of the abdomen. These articulations, which 
are generally ten in number, are composed of 
a variety of immovable plates as in the other 
genera. The inferior surface of the caudal 
end of the trilobite had never been observed 
by any naturalist, till my friend Dr. Cohen, 
obtained some fragments of the genus caly- 
mene from the neighbourhood of Berkley 
Springs, in Virginia, in some of which that 
structure was developed. These were kindly 
sent to me for examination, along with those 
of the buckler just described. 

From our researches we have ascertained, 
that the inflexible margin which surrounds 
the caudal end or tail of the calymene bufo, 
is not reflected beneath the body of the animal, 
as might be expected, but that there is joined 
to it by a suture a slightly concave horizon- 
tal surface. This surface is lunate, being 
broader below the articulations of the verte- 





for the purpose of defence, then the gullar| bral column, gradually diminishing on each 
plate being composed of a single piece, and} side towards the horns of the crescent, which 
therefore not contractile, reached below the | terminates just below the last articulations of 


fourth articulation of the back. 


Some of our| the abdomen. 


This lunate surface is com- 


specimens illustrate this conformation in aj posed of a single thick crustaceous plate or 


very satisfactory manner. None of our frag- 


piece. Beyond this crescent shaped piece, di- 


ments exhibit fairly the small surface on each | rectly below the vertebral column, there is a 


side of the gullar plate, and the edge of the 
buckler beneath the eyes. This space was 
probably slightly concave, and occupied with 
the mandibles and their palpi, as in the genus 
serolis—the mouth being no doubt placed 
near the rounded termination of the gullar 
pouch. 

Thus we have at last discovered nearly the 
whole inferior surface of the buckler of the 
genus calymene, a portion which includes 
about one-third of the animal. Not the 
slighest impression or other vestige of anten- 
ne can be perceived, and we may therefore 
pretty confidently conclude, that this genus 
of trilobites were destitute of those organs. 
Professor Demarest, in his history of fossil 
Crustacea, seems to have ascertained by his 
useful and ingenious researches, that the 
irregularities of the external shells in the 
living species of crustaceans have a constant 
relation to distinct compartments in their in- 
ternal organisation, and by the application of 
these distinctions to fossil species, he has been 
enabled to draw some highly curious, novel, 
and important conclusions respecting their 
internal and general structure. From my 
limited knowledge of the anatomy and the 





* See Dr. Dekay. Annals of Natural History, vol. 1. 


deep cavity in the under shell of the animal, 
which corresponds in figure and dir-ensions 
with the gullar pouch or under surface of the 
buckler. By this peculiar mechanism, when- 
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illustrated by the specimens now under con- 
sideration, we think of far too general a na- 
ture. 

The deep cavity beneath the tail in the 
fragments which we are describing, reaches 
forwards towards the head as far as the ninth 
articulation of the back; in other words, a 
portion of it lies beneath the three last ab- 
dominal divisions. It will be recollected that 


'the gullar pouch reaches below the fourth 


articulation of the back, and that the whole 
number of divisions in the vertebral column 
in the genus calymene, is twelve; we have 
therefore discovered in these fragments al- 
most the whole of the inferior surface, except 
the portion which lies below the five articu- 
lations of the back commencing with the 
fifth from the buckler or shield; what we 
shall offer in regard to this portion of the 
animal must be merely hypothetical, or found- 
ed on certain analogies of structure which 
probably existed between living crustaceous 
animals and the fossil remains of such as in- 
habited the most ancient seas. 

Some of our fragments, we think, exhibit a 
transverse section of our trilobite, showing 
the position and figure of the abdominal 
cavity which once contained a portion of the 
viscera of the animal. One of the sections is 
through and parallel with the sixth articu- 
lation of the back: by this means we have 
discovered that some of the viscera were placed 
in a cylindrical cavity running beneath the 
vertebral column, and that the side lobes 
were only a covering and protection to the 
soft paddles or feet placed below, as may be 
seen in a similar structure in the serolis. 
Each of the five articulations of the abdomen, 
the under side of which we have not yet dis- 
covered, was probably furnished below, on 
each side of the abdominal cavity, with or- 
gans, which performed the double office of 
feet and lungs. Now, as our fragments de- 
velope all the inferior surface except the por- 
tion beneath these five articuiations of the 
abdomen, it is probable that onr trilobite was 
a decapedous animal. Professor Brongniart 


ever the animal rolled itself into a ball, to| long ago imagined, that the reason why no 
give protection to the soft parts of the ab-/| traces of these organs have yet been discover- 
domen, the protuberance under the shield ed, is that the trilobites held that place among 
would be introduced into the cavity below the | crustaceous animals in which the antenne 


tail, and thus retain the whole shell in a fixed 
position. In this position, with the tail closed 
upon the buckler, the calymene is often found. 

Professor Wahlenberg considers those tri- 
lobites only as perfect animals, which are 
found rolled—the others being merely exuded 
or cast off shells, and in such alone, he re- 
marks, can we expect to discover the organi- 
sation of the inferior surface. Most of the 
fragments from Berkley Springs, which have 
occasioned my present remarks, are found 
rolled up or partially coiled animals. All 


trilobites have not, however, this power ; in- | 


disappear, and the legs become transformed 
into soft paddles incapable of preservation. If 
this supposition be true, we shall in vain look 
for any further discoveries below the upper 
shell of the trilobite. What affords, we think, 
increasing probability to the opinion we have 
just advanced, with regard to the situation of 
the abdominal cavity, and the organs of loco- 
motion below the five abdominal arches above 
mentioned, is, that when the animal rolled it- 
self up for protection, this portion of the body 
would still retain nearly a rectilinear position; 
thus no interference would occur in the ordi- 


deed, it seems to be principally confined to| nary functions of the animal economy when 


those only, whose extremities are rounded 
and nearly equal in size. The rolled position 
would afford to the parodoxides and to many 
of the asaphs, but little security against the 
attacks of their enemies, and we rarely if 


the body was contracted. 

Besides the organs of locomotion and respi- 
‘ration beneath the abdominal arches of the 
| genus calymene, it is probable that on each 
side of the deep cavity under the caudal end 





ever find them in this attitude. The remark 


there was placed a series of thin transverse 


of Professor Wahlenberg above cited, though | plates, which also performed the combined 
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functions of breathing and swimming : a simi- 
lar disposition of laminated branchie may 
be observed also in the limulus and in the 
the serolis. Beneath this deep cavity the 
heart of the animal was also probably placed. 

What we have said with regard to the 
inferior mechanism of the trilobite, applies 
exclusively to the genus calymene. It is pro- 
bable that this structure differs essentially in 
all the genera of this remarkable family. Dr. 
Dekay has described and figured in the first 
volume of the Annals of the Lyceum of Na- 
tural History of New York, the under side of 
the buckler of the isotelus, which is very pe- 
culiar in its configuration—he describes this 
inferior surface as being formed by the ante- 
rior part of the buckler being reflected beneath 
the animal so as to form a flat horizontal plane, 
which terminates in a kind of lunate spine, 
the horns of the crescent being curved towards 
each other. These horns are six lines in 
length, and their points are sharp and trans- 
lucent. We have received from Dr. Warder 
a specimen of this singular structure, which 
was found, with other fragments of the isote- 
lus, near Springfield in Ohio. Though it lies 
on the rock, unaccompanied by any other 
fragment of the animal, its exact resemblance 
to the figure given by Dr. Dekay leaves no 
doubt that it once belonged to an isotelus. 
Among other conjectures respecting the uses 
of this crescent-shaped structure, it is observed 
that when the animal was attacked “ it may 
roll itself up into a ball, as indeed it is often 
found, and by some mechanism these pro- 
cesses may be inserted into the corresponding 
cavities in the tail, and thus retain perma- 
nently a rolled position, presenting nothing 
but its calcareous covering to the enemy ; or 
they may supply the place of antenne, for 
which their form and contiguity to the mouth 
and brain would seem to render them pecu- 
liarly applicable.” The first conjecture above 
noticed was ingenious, and will no doubt be 
confirmed when the lower surface of the tail 
is discovered. The inferior organization of 
the calymene bufo has at any rate given great 
plausibility to this opinion. 

We have also carefully examined another 
fragment representing a similar structure. 
The original fossil was found in Ohio, and 
is now in the possession of W. Wagner, Esq. 
of Philadelphia. The rock on which it occurs 
is a gray limestone full of other petrifactions. 
This lunate structure differs essentially from 


the one noticed by Dr. Dekay ; the points of 


the crescent are rounded and do not curve 
towards each other; the terminations are not 
raised and translucent, but the whole surface 
is nearly flat. It, however, formed, undoubt- 
edly, a portion of the under surface of some 
trilobite, whether that of an asaphus, an iso- 
telus, or a dipleura, we are unable now to de- 
termine. In the Geol. Trans., No. 8, Vol. I. 
pl. 27, there is a figure by Mr. Stokes of what 
is said to be the under surface of the anterior 
portion of the shield of an asaphus platycepha- 
lus from Lake Huron. Dr. Buckland, whose 
copy of the figure we have only seen, observes 
concerning it, that the entrance to the sto- 
mach of the animal was between these lunate 
processes, “analogous to that in recent crabs.” 


The A. ptalycephalus is synonymous with I. 
gigus of Dr. Dekay; and if Mr. Stokes’s 
drawing and Dr. Dekay’s figure be accurate 
representations of nature, we think they must 
be drawn from aralogous fragments belonging 
to animals at least specifically distinct. 

We have called the fossil remain which 
has occasioned the present remarks respect- 


ing the organization of the under surface of 


the trilobite, calymene bufo, a name which 
we proposed some years since in our little 
work on these interesting reliques. Other 
writers have applied to it the term caly- 
mene mucrophthalma, first given by Professor 
Brongniart, not only to this fossil, but to 
another, which differs essentially from it, He 
has given in his admirable work on this sub- 
ject good figures of both animals, but his spe- 
cific description refers only to plate 1, fig. 4, 
A. B. He observes, “that the species is 
remarkable by the prolongation of the ante- 
rior portion of the buckler in the form of a 
snout, and that its middle lobe or front, is 
marked on its sides by three oblique plice or 
wrinkles, like those on the C. tristani.” This 
description applies very well to some reliques 
found in the Dudley rock, which we have 
examined, but it is perfectly obvious that the 
calymene bufo, which has a rounded front, 
and is entirely destitute of plice or wrinkles, 
cannot be included in it. We, therefore, 
took the liberty in our little work of calling 
by the name of calymene bufo, the fossil re- 
presented on his first plate at fig. 5, and which 
is so common in the United States; and of 
restricting the C. macrophthalma to the ani- 
mals represented on the same plate at fig. 4, 
which are specifically distinct, and if not so 
called, must still remain nameless. 


The Hempstead L. I. Inquirer, says—“ During the 
recent gale large quantities of clams of all descriptions 
were thrown up on the beach for an extent of nearly 
eight miles, and so great is the quantity now lying 
high and dry, that it is supposed it would require all 
the horses and wagons in the town of Hempstead for 
weeks to carry them away. 
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The leading article of our present number, 
on the trilobites, will probably be objected to 
by some, as being too recondite and technical 
for general readers, or for a journal like this. 
Such, however, should be willing to concede 
something to the investigation and advance- 
ment of useful science, and to the predilec- 
tions of those among us, of whom there are 
more than a few, who have given their minds 
to such subjects, and can iy appreciate the 
character of the communication. The author, 
Dr. Jacob Green, of this city, one of the pro- 
fessors in Jefferson college, and the able lec- 
turer on chemistry in that institution, is ex- 
tensively known and deservedly esteemed for 
his scientific and literary attainments. The 
space occupied by the article considerably 
exceeds our expectation, but it did not well 
admit of division. 


The past week has been distinguished by 
the annual meetings of two of the valuable 
associations founded and supported by mem- 
bers of our religious Society. The Friends’ 
Reading Room Association met on third day 
evening, the 12th instant, and the Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the relief of persons 
deprived of the use of their reason, on the 
afternoon of the day following. As reports 
of proceedings were in both cases directed to 
be published, and will be inserted in “ The 
Friend,” in due course, we at present omit 
comment. The following were appointed by 
the contributors officers to the Asyium for 
the ensuing year; 

Clerk, 
Samuel Mason, Jr., No. 68, N. Seventh st. 


Treasurer, 
Isaiah Hacker, No. 112, South Third street. 


Managers, 

William Hillis, 
Edward Yarnall, 
Samuel B. Morris, 
George R. Smith, 
Isaac Collins, 

John Richardson, 
Richard Randolph, 
Thomas Wood, Mordecai L. Dawson, 
Lindzey Nicholson, John Farnum, 

Edw. B. Garrigues, George G. Williams. 


Jacob Justice, 
Charles Allen, 
Joel Woolman, 
Joseph R. Jenks, 
Samuel Bettle, Jr. 
Isaiah Hacker, 
John G. Hoskins, 


Erratum.—In the lines to Niagara last week, for 
the word homely in last line of stanza seventh, read 
hourly. 

—_—_—_— 

Diep, in this city, on the 15th ult., Saran Cuarman, 
in the 68th year of her age, a member of the western 
ee and formerly of Chesterfield, Burlington coun- 
ty, N. J. She had been for many years afflicted with 
a painful disease, which she was enabled to bear with 
patience and resignation to the last; often saying 
she thought the time was not far distant when she 
would be liberated from the sufferings of this proba- 
tionary state,—at the same time seeming fully aware 
of the importance of making a preparation for the 
solemn change in due season, having unshaken confi- 
dence in the stability of Zion’s foundation. And we 
humbly trust that through the mercy of Him who died 
for us and rose again, she has been permitted to enter 
the abode of the blessed, where the weary find rest. 

—— in Stanford, Duchess county, New York, on 
the 19th of second munth, 1839, Saran M. Upton, wife 
of Smith Upton, in the 51st year of her age, a member 
of Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, and a much 
beloved minister in our religious Society. The health 
of this dear Friend had been for many years very 
delicate, yet when she apprehended it to be right for 
her to go forth in the cause of her Divine Master, she 
cheerfully yielded to the impressions of religious duty. 
Her travels in gospel love were extensive, and we be- 
lieve her services therein were satisfactory to her 
friends. The Christian patience and resignation which 
she exhibited during a protracted illness, as well as 
the many comfortable expressions to her relatives and 
attendants, evinced that the precious cause which she 
had been engaged in from her youth, remained dear 
to her to the last. She reverently expressed, a short 
time before her close, that “ The gate of the kingdom 
was open to her, and that the prospect was all glorious.” 
Thus furnishing the consoling evidence that her puri- 
fied spirit through the mercy of her holy Redeemer, has 
received the crown of immortal life. 

—— at her residence, in the same place, on the 28th 
of twelfth month, 1838, after a few hours’ illness, 
Purse Urron, widow of our late esteemed friend Paul 
Upton, in the noe of her age. She was a Friend 
much respected beloved, her life and conversation 
were exemplary, and she was an approved minister in 
our religious Society. 
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. For“ The Friend.” 
EXPOSITION OF THE FAITH OF FRIENDS 


On the Divinity and Offices of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 
(Continued from p. 182.) 
RICHARD CLARIDGE, 

After stating the doctrine of rigid satisfac- 
tion, as held by some of the professors of his 
day, and ably refuting it by sound Scripture 
arguments, declares the belief of Friends con- 
cerning Christ Jesus and his sufferings, in the 
following words :— 

“We do believe that he suffered under 

Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried ; 
that he is the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world, 1 John ii. 2. That it is through 
his blood that we have redemption, even the 
forgiveness of sins, Col. i. 14. We do be- 
lieve, that as he was delivered for our offences, 
so he was raised again for our justification, 
Rom. iv. 25. and ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us, Heb. vii. 25. We do also be- 
lieve, that he was and is both God and man, 
in wonderful union, not a God by creation or 
office, as some hold ; nor man by the assump- 
tion of an human body only, without a rea- 
sonable soul, as others; nor that the manhood 
was swallowed up of the Godhead, as a third 
sort grossly fancy; But God uncreated, see 
John i. 1, 2, 3. Col. i. 17. Heb. i. 8, 10, 12. 
The true God, 1 John v. 20. The great God, 
Tit. ii. 13. The Lord of glory, James ii. 1. 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, Rev. xix. 
16. Which is, and which was, and which is 
to come, the Almighty, Rev. i. 8. The same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, Heb. xiii. 8. 
And man conceived by the Holy Ghost, and 
born of the virgin Mary, see Luke i. 31, 35. 
Who suffered for our salvation. Hath given 
himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to 
God for a sweet smelling savour, Eph. v. 2. 
And by his own blood he entered in once into 
the holy place, having obtained, or found, as 
the word signifies, eternal redemption for us, 
Heb. ix. 12. It was (see 1 Tim. ii. 5.) the 
Man Christ Jesus, the one Mediator between 
God and men, that was conceived, born, suf- 
fered, died, and gave himself a ransom for 
all; for through the eternal Spirit, he offered 
himself without spot to God, Heb. ix. 14. 
Though by wicked hands he was crucified 
and slain, Acts ii. 23. And in the offering of 
himself, he was a true and real sacrifice and 
propitiation for sin, acceptable and satisfac- 
tory to God. But he was not a sinner, or 
reputed by God as such; for the apostle saith 
expressly, That he knew no sin, 1 Cor. v. 21, 
was without sin, Heb. iv. 15, was holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sinners, Heb. 
vii. 26. But it was by wicked men, that 
esteemed and condemned him, the Just and 
Holy One, as a sinner, and numbered him 
with the transgressors, Isa. liii. 12.”—pages 
441—443, 

He then cites the testimony of some pro- 
testant writers, to show that Christ did not 
so take the sinner’s guilt upon him, as to suf- 
fer the very same eternal punishment that is 
due to the wicked, and then adds— 

* As it was the main design of Christ’s 


THE FRIEND. 


life, doctrine, and miracles, to call men to 
repentance, faith, and obedience; so it was 
also the great end of his sufferings and death, 
to accomplish the same glorious design. For 
he gave himself for our sins, that he might 
deliver us from this present evil world, ac- 
cording to the will of God and our Father, 
Gal. i. 4. He loved the church and gave 
himself for it; that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it, with the washing of water, by the 
Word; that he might present it to himself a 
glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle, | 
or any such thing; but that it should be holy | 
and without blemish. Eph. v. 25, 26, 27. He 
gave himself for us that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works, Tit. 
ii. 14. This was a principal end of his giving 
of himself for us, or offering himself a sacri- 
fice of propitiation for the sins of mankind. 
For he died for all, that they which live, 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him which died for them, and rose 
again, 2 Cor. v.15. This is the argument 
that the apostle much insisted upon; and for 
the further enforcing of it, I shall mention 
but two places more; Ye are bought, saith 
he, with a price, therefore glorify God in 
your body, and in your spirit, which are 
God’s, 1 Cor. vi. 20. And you that were 
sometimes alienated, and enemies in your 
mind by wicked works, yet now hath he re- 
conciled, in the body of his flesh through 
death, to present you holy, and unblamable, 
and unreprovable in his sight, Col. i. 21, 22.” 
—pages 444, 445. 

In stating the belief of Friends on the sub- 
ject of justification, in an argument which he 
had with an Antinomian baptist, he says :— 

“In a word, if justification be considered 
in its full and just latitude, neither Christ’s 
work without us, in the prepared body, nor 
his work within us, by his Holy Spirit, are 
to be excluded; for both have their place 
and service in our complete and absolute 
justification. 

“By the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ 
without us, we, truly repenting and believing, 
are, through the mercy of God, justified from 
the imputations of sins and transgressions that 
are past, as though theythad never been com- 
mitted ; and by the mighty work of Christ 
within us, the power, nature, and habits of 
sin are destroyed, that as sin once reigned 
unto death, even so now grace reigneth, 
through righteousness, unto eternal life, by 
Jesus Christ our Lord. And all this is effect- 
ed, not by a bare or naked act of faith, sepa- 
rate from obedience ; but in the obedience of 
faith, Christ being the author of eternal sal- 
vation to none but those that obey him.”—p. 
79.—1699. 


THEODORE ECCLESTONE, 


In his testimony concerning John Crook, 
says— 

“ Among other, his faithful brethren, he had 
a reverent esteem of the coming of Christ, 
and his sufferings in the days of his flesh, and 
knew well how to distinguish his great work 
of redemption and salvation, as he died for 
all men, or was a sacrifice for sin: and also 


as be was a sanctifier and redeemer out of 
sin: the fruit and benefit of the one being 
not obtained without the other. 

* And were our adversaries duly sensible 
what great things Christ both doth in us, as 
well as did for us, surely they would be hum- 
bled under his mighty hand, and leave off 
their slight esteem of his spiritual work in 
us, and not suppose the one to be in opposi- 
tion to the other. 

“The apostle Peter saith, ‘He bore our 
sins in his own body on the tree, that we be- 
ing dead unto sin, should live unto righteous- 
ness.” And how can we die unto sin and live 
unto righteousness, but by his assistance in- 
wardly manifest in his light, grace, and [oly 
Spirit? 

“‘ Our being born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the Word of 
God, which lives and abides for ever, doth 
not hinder his being made sin for us, who 
knew no sin, that we may be made the right- 
eousness of God in him. 

“Our owning we are sanctified by the 
work of his Spirit, in our inward parts, hin- 
ders not our having remission of sins in his 
name. 

“He having left us an example that we 
should follow his steps, bars him not at all 
from being our King, and Captain of salva- 
tion: though he is a Condemner of sin in the 
flesh, yet he is also our Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. 

“ Our owning him a sacrifice for sin, hin- 
ders not at all his being our great High Priest. 

“ Our acknowledging he was tempted in all 
points, like’ as we are, doth not prevent his 
being able to succour us, when we are tempt- 
ed. Thus our preaching him, the true Light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world, doth not divest him of any of his 
blessed attributes, or offices, worthily be- 
stowed upon him in Holy Scripture; as the 
Seed of the woman, the Word, Emanuel, In- 
terpreter, One among a thousand, Wonderful, 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace, Lamb of God, Jesus, Saviour, 
the very Christ, the Anointed, and many 

more: yea, he becomes all these to us as we 

| walle in his light, who was given for a Light 
to lighten the gentiles, that he might be God’s 
| salvation to the ends of the earth.”—pages 
48, 49.—1700. 


mieneiietiea Lee 


JOHN GRATTON, 


In his reply to some queries propounded 
to the Quakers, by a clergyman, says— 

* Thou beginnest thus: What Jesus Christ 
is it that he preached? I told thee before, 
but that, it seems, would not satisfy thee, 
and therefore I say, 

“ That we preach the same Jesus Christ, 
that was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried, rose 
again the third day, ascended into heaven, 
and is on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, and will come to judge the quick and 
dead : thigis our Intercessor, Advocate with 
the Father, our Mediator betwixt God and 
man, the Man Christ Jesus; this is He who, 
of God, is made unto us wisdom, and right- 
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eousness, and sanctification, and redemption, 


hope of glory, our life, light, strength, and 
salvation; our Captain, Ensign, Deliverer, 
Preserver, and Helper; without him we are 
as nothing, and can do nothing; He is the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords.” —Journal, 
p- 352, 353.—1703. 

From a treatise concerning the death and 
sufferings of Christ, I extract the following : 

* But some are ready to object, and say, 
‘You Quakers do mightily preach up the 
light within, but you say little of the death 
and sufferings of Christ, without the gates of 
Jerusalem, &c.’ 

** Answer.—We have many accusers, that 
say all manner of evil against us, which we 
patiently bear, knowing it is for his sake, 
that suffered for us, who is become not only 
our light, but also our salvation, as we abide 
in him, as he hath commanded us. And we 
declare, that as he by the grace of God tasted 
death for every man; so every man hath this 
benefit by it, that he may now come to him, 
receive him; and in him, receive power to 
become a child of God: therefore when he 
came into the world, there was great joy, for 
the angel that appeared unto the shepherds, 
said unto them, Fear not, for behold I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people; and there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host, praising 
God, and saying, Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will towards 
men. 

‘** Here is universal love, for God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life: So all 
the world are put into a capacity, by the 
death and sufferings of Christ, to come to 
him; and he that comes to Christ, he will in 
no wise cast out; fer God is no respecter of 
persons, but in every nation he that fears 
him and works righteousness, is accepted of 
him. So we say it is Christ, that suffered 
for us, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God, being put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened by the Spirit; yea, he 
laid down his life a ransom for all, who him- 
self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree, that we, being dead unto sin, should 
live unto righteousness, by whose stripes we 
are healed; yea, whilst we were sinners, 
Christ died for us, and by himself, purged 
our sins: Forasmuch then as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, he also him- 
self, likewise took part of the same, that 
through death he might destroy him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil ; and 
deliver them, who, through fear of death, 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage. 

“Thus now I declare, we own the death 
and sufferings of Christ, according to the 
Holy Scriptures; and that he, and him only, 
that suffered without the gates of Jerusalem, 
hath been our peace-maker; and is now come 

by his light, and Spirit, to give uithe know- 
ledge of God, and what he hath done for us; 
so that in his light, we see Him who is our 
Light and our salvation; as Isaiah said, He 





‘hath borne our sorrows, and carried our 
the Author and Finisher of our faith, our | grief, which were the sad effects of our sins, 


so that now, remission of sins that are past, 
is freely preached unto all men through him, 
and all mankind are invited to come to him, 
and all the ends of the earth to look unto 
him and be saved.”—pages 390, 392.—1690. 

In an essay, entitled “ Christ is All in All, 
&c.” after recounting the miracles, and mighty 
works, and gracious acts of our blessed Lord, 
while personally on earth, he adds— 

* But what shall I say, who can declare 
the good he did? It is undeclarable, his good- 
ness surpasses the understanding of all man- 
kind ; he fulfilled the law of Moses to a jot 
or tittle, and was so holy, harmless, righteous, 
just and good, that no man could convince 
him of sin; he was and is the end of the law 
for righteousness to every one that believeth ; 
he suffered for us, the just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us to God; he laid down his 
life, a ransom for all, and tasted death for 
every man; he offered up himself a Lamb 
without spot unto God; he poured out his 
soul unto death, and became an offering for 
sin, and was a propitiatory sacrifice; our 
passover sacrificed for us ; offered up himself 
once for all, and by one offering hath per- 
fected for ever them that are sanctified: those 
who receive him in the love of God, he works 
in them and for them, makes them new crea- 
tures, quickens them who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins; he is the resurrection and 
the life, he that believes in me, saith he, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
he that liveth and believeth in me, shall never 
die. 

“He is our Peace-Maker, the Prince of 
Peace, our Reconciler to God, the Word of 
reconciliation; he is the true Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world; he that believeth in him shall not 
abide in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life. He is our Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanc- 
tification, and Redemption, our Life, Strength, 
and Way to God; our All in All. 

“Oh! the benefits, advantages, favours, 
blessings, and mercies accruing by the com- 
ing of Christ into the world; by his living 
and dying in it, agg for it, perfecting the 
work of our salvation, without any merit of 
mankind ; for all had sinned, and fallen short 
of the glory of God; there were none, in that 





state, righteous, no not one: there were none 
that did good, they were altogether become 
unprofitable ; the way of peace they did not 
know ; there was no fear of God before their 
eyes; yet when we were without strength, in 
due time Christ died for the ungodly: But 
God commendeth his love towards us, in that 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us; here is the love, not that we loved him, 
| but God so loved us that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that he by the grace of God 
should taste death for every man: the love of 
Christ constraineth us, because we thus judge, 





that if one died for all men, then were all 
dead, and that he died for all, that they who 
live, should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him that died for them, and 
rose again: So all things are. of God, and 
nothing of man, in this great work of salva- 


































tion; but all of God, who hath reconciled us 
unto himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given 
unto us the ministry of reconciliation, viz. 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them, and hath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation: Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God, for he hath 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him. 

“‘ Now it appears very fully by the Holy 
Scriptures, that after Christ had abundantly 
benefitted the world while he lived in it, he 
also by his death hath done much good to all 
mankind, beyond utterance, yea, beyond the 
understanding of man! What, to all mankind? 
Yea, to enemies, to sinners, to ungodly men, 
as is clear from Rom. v. 6, to the end, as 
aforesaid, ‘ for if when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son; much more, being reconciled, we shall 
be saved by his life. So now we joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have received the atonement.’ Here is good 
will to men, yea, to enemies.”—pages 423. 
425.—1700. 

He thus concludes the essay— 

“It is clear from what hath been said, 
that Christ is all, in all his people, viz. their 
wisdom, strength, power, righteousness, light, 
life, peace, sanctification, justification, conso- 
lation, and salvation: with him we have all 
things; without him, we can do nothing: in 
him all fulness dwells; that though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor, that 
we, through his poverty, might be rich. And 
he who is Heir of all things, was once offered, 
to bear the sins of many; and unto them that 
look for him, shall he appear the second time 
without sin unto salvation. Blessed are they 
who love his appearance: they are ready to 
say, come, Lord Jesus, come quickly. A rise, 
O Lord, and let thy enemies be scattered ; 
make haste and come away. Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done.”—p. 432. 


The Coloured Emigrants in Canada. 


The editor of the Emancipator, from which 
we copy the subjoined letter, remarks of the 
writer, John Dougal, that he “ is a gentleman 
of worth and respectability, whose business in 
a mercantile house with which he is connect- 
ed, has made him quite familiar with all parts 
of Canada. We suppose the following notice, 
from the Detroit Observer, relates to the same 
house, and shows the character of the con- 
cern. 

AN EXAMPEE FROM CANADA. 


“We perceive from an advertisement of 
the Messrs. Dougals’, of Windsor, (opposite 
this city) that their two vessels, the Redn 
and the J. Dougal, which are to ply between 
that place and Kingston, and other ports on 
the lower lakes, are not to carry as freight 
any intoxicating liquor, for any consideration 
whatever, and that the use of it is not to be 
allowed on board. This is noble. We doubt 
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SS 
whether the owners of any two vessels from) whilst those of other origins abound, may | amongst us. Therefore, we could but love 


this port can say as much.” 

We thus preface the letter, the contents of 
which we deem highly interesting, that the 
readers of “‘ The Friend” may the better be 
able to estimate the degree of responsibility 
which attaches to it. 


Packer Saip Unirep Srates, 
Off Sandy Hook, 14th Feb., 1839, 


Rev. J. Leavirr: 

Dear Sir,—I cannot better employ part of 
a calm day than by communicating to you 
the information relative to the coloured people 
in Canada, which I alluded to in the course 
of conversation a few days ago. 

In the first place, I shall state that the co- 
loured people who come to Canada (although 
chiefly [ believe runaway slaves) manifest 
generally a great desire to learn to read and 
write, and to acquire property, respectability 
and a good name; and in the second place I 
shall briefly recapitulate some of the facts and 
reasons upon which I found this statement. 

1. I have been highly gratified to see the 
brotherly and affectionate manner in which a 
fugitive from bondage is received by his bre- 
thren in Canada. This is manifested in 
various ways, but one of the first offices of 
kindness that is undertaken by them towards 
the new comer, especially if he be young, is 
to teach him to read and perhaps to write. 
And if you enter into conversation with a 
coloured man, and ask him if he can read, if 
he answer in the negative, he will probably 
assign as a reason that he has only been a 
few months in Canada. 

2. The disposition to acquire property and 
better their circumstances in the world, is 
shown by the general desire they manifest to 
become proprietors of the soil, and engage in 
agricultural pursuits. In the Western, Nia- 
gara, and London Districts, there are not 
only considerable settlements of coloured 
people exclusively, but in some places they 
are scattered here and there amongst the 
rural population, of all origins. However 
small his farm may be, and however humble 
his dwelling, the coloured man wishes to 
have a spot he can call his own, to be a home 
for his family. And these settlements and 
farms belonging to the African race, are, 
generally speaking, as well managed as those 
of their neighbours. 

3. The intense desire that exists among 
them to acquire respectability and a good 
name is manifested in various ways, which a 
few facts and statements will illustrate. For 
instance, in the coloured companies raised in 
Upper Canada, amounting in all, I believe, to 
seven or eight, scarcely an instance of drunk- 
enness or insubordination has occurred since 
they were first embodied, although such of- 
fences were lamentably prevalent amongst 
the white militia, whether incorporated or not. 
This must surely be attributed to “esprit du 

corps,” or rather “ de couleur,” for it cannot 
be supposed that they are either better edu- 


cated or better informed upon the nature of 


their duty and responsibility than their Anglo- 
Saxon comrades. 


The entire absence of coloured beggars, 


also be adduced as an evidence of their anxie-| her dearly. Whilst we deeply feel the loss 
ty to be respectable, but the most conclusive | of such a member, as we have good reason 
testimony that I can address to the fact, is| to believe it is her everlasting gain, we endea- 
that of George Gurnet, Esq., for a number of | vour patiently to submit to this dispensation 
years Mayor of the city of Toronto, who|of Providence. May the Lord in the course 
stated in a public meeting in that city, in my | of his Divine wisdom, in his abundant mercy 
hearing, that since the establishment of ajand goodness to his church and people, raise 
public soup-kitchen or house of industry in | UPs qualify, and send forth many servants and 
that city, they had had applications for relief | handmaids to fill the places of such who have 
from all classes, except the coloured popula-| been removed by death. 

tion. And-that in his capacity of sitting) She was seized with a faintness which 
magistrate, he had been under the necessity | seemed to indicate sudden death ; on reviving 
of noticing for a series of years that the pro-|she said she felt little or no pain, and de- 


portion of offences against the laws was much 
smaller, in proportion to their numbers, 
amongst the coloured population than any 
other class. He would not state what class 
committed the greatest proportional amount 
of crimes, but he repeated emphatically that 
the coloured population of the city not only 
performed all the duties of citizens as well as 
another class, but committed the smallest 
proportional amount of offences against the 
laws. The same testimony was confirmed by 
several gentlemen of high respectability pre- 


sired her husband to come and sit by her side. 
Then addressing him she said, “ Last night I 
thought I was expiring, and should have told 
thee so, but feared that if I should make thee 
uneasy I should break the peace I then en- 
joyed. I was willing to keep my mind near 
the Lord, that I might be supported in so try- 
ing a time. As I kept my mind still with 
fervent supplication for help, I found sweet 
peace to attend, and never beheld things in so 
ciear a light before, and could then have gone 
freely. As I waited in this condition for my 





sent, and all concurred in admiring the alacri- 
ty with which they had turned-out in defence 
of the government which protected them. 

I have made it a point in the course of long 
business intercourse with many of the mer- 
chants who reside in the midst or vicinity of 
coloured settlements, to enquire into the cha- 
racter maintained by that portion of their 
customers, and the testimony has invariably 
been favourable. ‘Those who were most cau- 
tious in expressing admiration, admitted that 
as a class they were as honest, industrious 
and temperate as their neighbours, but the 
greater part expressed their decided convic- 
tion, that they were more sober and respect- 
ful, paid their debts more honestly, and were 
altogether pleasanter to deal with or to hire as 
servants than any other class. It is true I 
met with some who accused them universally 
of idleness or dishonesty, but I have always 
noticed by a very singular coincidence that 
these men were Americans. 

If the above statements form any proof 
that immediately emancipated slaves are able 
to manage their own affairs, you may rely 
upon their accuracy, as they have come under 
my own observation in the course of a long 
business acquaintance with Upper Canada, 
through which I have frequently journeyed 
from the one extremity to the other. 

I am your obedient servant, 
Joun Doveat. 


For “ The Friend.” 
SARAH TERRILL AND HER SLAVES. 


Having met with a manuscript copy of the 
Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
at South River, Virginia, concerning their de- 
ceased friend, Sarah Terrill, I thought it 
worthy of preservation, and have abridged it 
for “ The Friend.” 

In her deportment she was grave and solid ; 
a kind and affectionate wife, a tender mother, 
a good neighbour, a faithful elder, and truly 
helpful in the management of church affairs 


change, my peace was removed, and confu- 
sion, horror, and daskness ensued. It was 
shown me that I was not fit for death. My 
inward cries were then to the Lord that my 
life might be spared, until a preparation had 
been experienced. After a time a voice 
seemed to run through my mind, ‘It shall be 
'so.” The burden was then removed and I 
| felt peace, but my eries were still to the Lord, 
that he would shotv me wherein I was lacking. 
Then it came into my mind that I had never 
given up the negroes, and without that it ap- 
| peared to me there would be no entrance into 
Heaven. Keeping them is not doing as we 
would be done by. Our blessed Lord com- 
manded us to do unto others as we would that 
they should do unto us, aud until we come in 
a good degree to this state, we can have no 
admittance into Heaven. Heaven is a holy 
| place, and nothing that is unclean can enter 
therein. I had never given up my negroes 
before. I had been much concerned about 
|them for several years, and endeavoured to 
\deal by them as my own children, thinking 
‘that sufficient. But it was not freedom! 
'therefore, not doing as I would be done by. 
‘I am thankful to the Lord for his mercy in 
showing me wherein I was lacking, and for 
| enabling me to give them up freely. Nothing 
short of this will do. It appeared plain to 
me that there are but few amongst us fit for 
death. I desire thee, if I die, to warn Friends 
to clear themselves of their negroes, and stir 
them up to make their peace with the Lord 
in time, and to live more in the possession of 
what they profess. Many go out of time with 
a false peace, who I am afraid will find their 
states miserable.” 

After this she several times expressed how 
easy she was both in body and mind. She 
said to a friend who enquired how she was, 
“ All is well, I find perfect peace of mind, 
such as this world cannot give.” At a later 
period, having her husband and children 
around her, she took her youngest child, an 
infant, in her arms, and kissing it said, “‘ When 
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I give way to reasoning about my children, 
my mind is almost overwhelmed, but when I 
endeavour to keep still I am mercifully pre- 
served.” After giving advice to her eldest 
daughter how to behave herself before the 
younger children, she turned to her husband 
and desired him to give her up freely and not 
to grieve. “ Tell my dear friends to make no 
lamentation for me, all is well.” She then 
repeated her charge to him to warn Friends 
to clear themselves of their negroes, and to 
live more in the possession of what they pro- 
fessed. Her husband promised to comply, 
but intimated that she might live to deliver it 
herself. She replied, “Ohno! my time is 
come, and I don’t wish to stay. I go freely, 
yet I am willing to wait in patience for my 
change. I desire thee to be very careful in 
all thy ways. Put away our negroes as soon 
as possible. It will go hard with thee now 
to work for a living, but the least spark of 
the Lord’s mighty power is sufficient to pre- 
serve you all, and will if you are contented 
with small things.” She desired him to re- 


move to some other place where the children 
would not be so much exposed to company. 
After this she appeared waiting only for her 
change, occasionally uttering remarks which 
testified the patient, confiding condition of her 
Being asked if she would be : 


mind. 
on her side, she answered, “ No, don’t stir 
me, let me lie still!” She quietly departed 
this life without a struggle the 10th of the 
fifth month, 1773, in the thirty-fifth year of 
her age. She was buried the next day in 
Friends’ burying ground, near the meeting 
house at South River, after a large and solid 
meeting. 


ON PRAYER. 


The offerings that are acceptable to God, 
must be offered in righteousness, and with 
clean hearts and lips: for the Lord is pure 
and holy, and will be sanctified of all that| 
come near him, and his worship is in spirit | 
and in truth; wherefore prayer, supplication 
and addresses to God, being a special part of 
his worship, must be performed in spirit and 
in truth, with a right understanding seasoned 
with grace, and with the word of God; even 
as the sacrifices under the old covenant were 
to be brought and offered in clean vessels, | 
seasoned with salt and with fire; so all now | 
under ithe new covenant, who approach so 
nigh to God, as to offer an offering in prayer, 
must have their hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and their bodies washed in clean 
water, and sanctified with the wérd of God, 
and their senses seasoned with fis grace and 
spirit in divine understanding, and must offer 
that which is sound and pertinent, which the 
Spirit makes known to be needful ; whose in- 
tercession is acceptable, as a sweet smelling 
sacrifice in the nostrils of God, and a savour 
of life unto life, and of death unto death, 
though in sighs, groans, or a few words, being 
sound, pithy and fervent. Now all are to be 
careful both what and how they offer to God, 
who will be sanctified of all that come near 
him, and is a consuming fire ; who consumed 
Nadab and Abihu that offered strange fire, 





though they were of the high-priests’ line. 
There may be now offerings in prayer and 
supplication, in long repetitions of many 
words, in the openings of some divine illumi- 
nations, with a mixture of heat and passion of 
the mind, and zeal beyond knowledge ; and in 
this heat, passion and forward zeal, run on 
into many necdless words and long repetitions, 
and sometimes out of supplication into decla- 
ration, as though the Lord wanted informa- 
tion ; such want the divine understanding, and 
go from the bounds and limits of the spirit 
and will of God, like that forced offering of 
King Saul which Samuel called foolish ; and 
in this strange fire and forced offering, offer 
what comes to hand, and lavish all out, as if 
there were no treasury to hold the Lord’s 
treasures, that may open and present to view 
at times, for their own benefit; so much in 
the end, coming to poverty and want, sit down 
in the dry and barren ground: Wherefore all 
are to kuow their treasury, and treasure up 
the Lord’s openings, and try the spirit by 
which they offer, that they may know the 
Lord’s tried gold, and not mix it with dross 
or tin; and know his stamp, heavenly image 
and superscription, and not counterfeit, waste 
or lavish it out, but mind the Lord’s direc- 
tions, who will call all to an account, and give 
to every one according to their deeds; and 
all the churches shall know that he searches 
the heart and tries the reins. Under the old 
covenant, the Lord’s fire was to burn con- 
tinually on the altar, and received the ac- 
ceptable offerings : so there was strange fire, 
which was rejected, and the offering that was 
offered therein. And now in the new cove- 
nant there is a true fervency, heat and zeal, 
according to the true knowledge of God in the 
spirit and word of life, that dies not out, in 
which God receives the acceptable offerings ; 
so there is also a wrong heat of spirit and zeal, 
without true knowledge, that with violence, 
through the passion of the mind, and forward- 
ness of desire, runs into a multitude of need- 
less words and long repetitions, thinking to 
be heard for much speaking ; but is rejected, 
and is a grief, burden, and trouble to sensible, 
weighty friends, who sit in a divine sense of 
the'teachings and movings of the Lord’s good 
Spirit, in which they have salt to savour 
withal; though the affectionate part in some 
who dre not so settled in that divine sense, as 
to distinguish between spirit and spirit, is 
raised with the flashes of this wrong heat and 
long repetitions, which augment the trouble 
of the faithful and sensible who are concerned 
for the good and preservation of all.—The 
prophet having repaired the Lord’s altar, and 
prepared his offering, in a few sensible words, 
pertinent to the matter and service of the day 
and time, prayed in the spirit and power of 
God: see 1 Kings, chap. xviii. 36, 37, 38, 
which the Lord heard and answered.—Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, when he taught his 
disciples to pray, bade them, “ not be like the 
hypocrites or heathen, who used many repe- 
titions, and thought to be heard for their 
much speaking.” Therefore, saith he, “ Be 
not ye like unto them, for your Father 
knoweth what things you have need of before 
ye ask him.” Our Saviour also left usa good 


example, written for our learning, when he 
was under the sense of drinking that cup of 
sufferings for the sins of all meabiol: and to 
offer to God that great offering for their ran- 
som, he prayed in these words, “ Father, if 
thou be willing, remove this cup from me, 
nevertheless not my will, but thine be done.” 
And in giving thanks, “I thank thee, O 
Father! Lord of heaven and earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes, 
even so Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” Many more examples are in the 
scriptures, full and pertinent to the matter, 
comprehended in few words. Therefore all 
who approach unto God with their offerings, 
are to be watchful and careful, both what and 
how they offer under this administration of 
the Spirit, and dispensation of the new cove- 
nant. 
ome 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
FIRST OF MARCH. 
The bud is in the bough, and the leafis in the bud; 
And the earth’s beginning now in her veins to feel 
the flood : 
Which warmed by summer's sun, in the alembic of 
the vine, 


From her founts will over-run, in a rucdy gush of 
wine. 


The perfume and the bloom, that shall decorate the 
flower : 


Are quick’ning in the gloom of this subterranean 
bower ; 

And the juices meant to feed trees, vegetables, fruits, 

Unerringly proceed to their pre-appointed roots. 


How awful is the thought, of the wonders under 
ground; 

Of the mystic changes wrought in the silent dark 
profuund. 

How each thing upward tends, by necessity decreed, 


And the world’s support depends on the shooting of a 
seed. 


The summer ’s in the ark, and the sunny pinion’d day; 

Is commissioned to remark whether winter holds her 
Sway. 

Go back thou dove of peace with the myrtle on thy 
wing— 

Say that floods and tempests cease, and tho work is 
ripe for spring. 


Thou hast fann’d the sleeping earth, till her dreams 
are all of flowers: 

And waters look in mirth for their over-hanging 
bowers ; 


The forest stems to listen for the rustle of its leaves, 


And the very skies to glisten in the hope of summer 
eves ; 


Thy vivifying spell has been felt beneath the wave: 
By the dormouse in its cell, and the mole within its 


cave ; 

And the snmmer tribe that creep, or in air expand the 
wing, 

Have started from their sleep at the summons of the 
spring ; 

The cattie lift their voices from the valleys and the 
hills, 

And the feathered race rejoice with a gush of tuneful 
bills ; 

And if this cloudless arch fills the poet's song with 
glee ; 

O thou sunny first of March, be it dedicate to thee.” 
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